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These exercises were of the greatest value, tested every link in
the chain, and were carried out under conditions not far removed
from war, at any rate as far as submarine risks were concerned.
By confining each operation to one area of the coast, a large
force could be provided from the other areas to act as enemy.
Apart from the value of these exercises to the personnel engaged,
they were of infinite value to Cowan and me, in that they gave us
opportunities of handling large forces and assuming considerable
responsibilities, under the supreme responsibility of our Admiral,
who we knew woifid support us whatever we did.
So much for the Coast Patrol.

The training of " Oversea" submarines was my constant
concern. They of course took part in the Coast Patrol exercises,
generally as a marauding enemy, but I was most anxious to get
them into close touch with the fleet. I knew that the fleet,
generally speaking, used to look upon submarines as local defence
vessels whose officers and men, dressed like North Sea fishermen,
were almost a service apart; they naturally hated the thought of
colliding with a submarine, and were only too glad to keep out
of their way. This attitude was changing in the principal fleet,
however, thanks to our young officers, who, after a few years in
submarines, had to do a year's service in a sea-going ship. They
proved wonderful ambassadors. I took great pains to get them
appointed to the best ships, where their technical knowledge and
unbounded enthusiasm made them in a short time first-class big
ship officers, particularly when placed in charge of turrets.
I constantly received letters from captains, when an officer was
due to return to the Submarine Service, thanking me for sending
them so-and-so, regretting his departure, and asking me to send
another like him. Our young ambassadors recruited ardent
spirits Hke their own, and so we built up a magnificent corps
d* elite of officers and men.

By a happy chance in 1912-14 the Commander-in-Chief of the
Home Fleet was Sir George Callaghan with whom I had taken
part in the relief of Pekin. The two Vice-Admirals commanding
the First and Second Batde Squadrons were Sir Stanley Colville
and Sir George Warrender; both had commanded the battleship
in China to which my destroyer Fame was attached. Sir George
Warrender was in command of our base in the Pei-Ho river after
the capture of the Taku Forts, and I was in constant touch with